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Richard Cobden : The International Man. By J. A. HOBSON. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1919. — 416 pp. 

This is not a vie intime. It dispenses with material of a personal 
and private character of which biographies of that type make use. Nor 
is it a " life and times ". The name of Cobden is associated with 
important movements and outstanding events in the history of England, 
but Mr. Hobson has not undertaken to describe or interpret them ; for 
the historical setting of Cobden's career one must still go to Lord 
Morley's standard Life. The present volume owes its existence to the 
author's conviction that " Cobdenism " has distorted Cobden, that the 
non- interventionist, the internationalist, the friend of humanity, has 
been swallowed up in the free-trader. Since all estimate of human 
motive depends upon relative emphasis, it has been possible to picture 
Cobden as a pushing business man, inspired by no loftier purpose than 
a sordid commercialism and working throughout solely in the interest 
of English capitalism, and also as a visionary and dangerous cosmopol- 
itan, without grasp of the brute actualities of life. Both views, in Mr. 
Hobson's opinion, are erroneous. He believes that Cobden was first 
and foremost an internationalist, with whom free trade was incidental 
to internationalism and not the reverse, but that his knowledge of 
affairs was unusually broad and his statesmanship of a very practical 
cast. 

Mr. Hobson's method is to let Cobden speak for himself. By far 
the larger part of the volume is made up of extracts from Cobden's 
letters and writings. Some of this material was already accessible in 
Lord Morley's Life and elsewhere, but much of it is printed here for 
the first time. In Cobden's correspondence with the Reverend Henry 
Richard, who was for many years secretary of the Peace Society and an 
editorial writer on the Morning Star, a voluminous correspondence run- 
ning from 1 849 to 1 865 , Mr. Hobson has tapped an invaluable source for 
Cobden's thought on international affairs, and by printing generous 
extracts from it he makes public a remarkably significant commentary 
on British foreign policy in the Palmerstonian era. 

Interpreting Cobden's career as he does, Mr. Hobson is not com- 
pelled to renarrate the story of the Anti-Corn- Law League and the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846. After preliminary and brief chapters 
on "Cobden's Preparation for Politics" and "Cobden as a Pam- 
phleteer ", he begins with the continental tour which Cobden under- 
took in 1846-7 in the interest of commercial liberty and international 
friendship. The Crimean War, the China War of 1856-1860, the 
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Indian Mutiny, the commercial treaty of i860 with France and the 
American Civil War are among the more important subjects upon 
which the volume throws light. The chapter entitled " The Civil War 
and the Sumner Letters ' ' should prove of particular interest to Amer- 
icans. It consists principally of letters written by Cobden to Sumner 
during the Civil War, the manuscripts of which are in the Library of 
Harvard. Most of them have already been printed in the American 
Historical Review, but they are presented here for the first time in 
continuous form. They show vividly the impressions made upon an 
exceptionally well-informed and broad-minded foreigner and a sincere 
friend of the American people withal, by secession, the blockade of the 
Confederacy, the protectionism of the Republican Party, the Trent 
affair, the activities of the British-built Confederate commerce dis- 
troyers, and emancipation. They constitute, furthermore, an illumina- 
ting commentary on English public opinion respecting the Civil War. 
The discerning reader will not fail to note Cobden 's indebtedness 
to various and sundry reformers who have flourished since his day ! 
Whence but from the luminous pages of Mr. Norman Angell's Great 
Illusion could Cobden have derived such an opinion as is expressed in 
this sentence? " I often wish I had the leisure to do justice to the 
argument which is always uppermost in my mind, that the modern ap- 
plication of the principles of political economy has destroyed the 
motive of self-interest which formerly tempted us to wars of conquest " 
(page 89). Could a man not familiar with the urgings of Dr. David 
Starr Jordan against preparedness have written these words? "In 
fact, all this preparation and menace on the part of other countries 
will make it the more difficult for the French Emperor to put up with 
an affront from any quarter. It is easy to bear hard words from an 
unarmed man, but even a look may convey an intolerable insult from 
one who is threatening you with a loaded pistol" (page 265). Is 
it probable that any one not imbued with the spirit of the " Bryan 
treaties " would have confessed a " paramount abhorrence of war as a 
means of settling disputes, whether between nations or citizens of one 
country" (page 380)? And what is this but "peace without 
victory"? 

Let John Bull have a great military triumph, and we shall all have to take 
our hats off as we pass the Horse Guards for the rest of our lives. On the 
other hand, let the Czar's swollen pride be gratified and inflamed with 
victory, it will foster that spirit of military insolence which pervades every- 
thing in Russia. But if neither could claim a decisive triumph, and both 
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were thoroughly discouraged and disgusted with their sacrifices, they might 
all in future be equally disposed to be more peaceable [pages 108-109]. 

In 1859, Lord Palmerston wrote to Cobden in these words, offering 
him a seat in the Cabinet : 

You and your friends complain of secret diplomacy, and that wars are 
entered into without consulting the people, Now it is in the Cabinet alone 
that questions of foreign policy are settled. We never consult Parliament 
till after they are settled. If, therefore, you wish to have a voice in these 
questions, you can only do so in the Cabinet [page 234]. 

It is not recorded that Cobden had been calling, in so many words, for 
" open covenants of peace openly arrived at ", but what he wanted is 
clear enough and it explains why he declined the premier's offer. He 
would not compromise with a system which he regarded as fundamen- 
tally evil. Many other examples of the influence of latter-day radical- 
ism upon Cobden the discerning reader will detect for himself ! 

In all seriousness, Cobden perceived that war strikes its roots deep 
in the institutional and cultural environment of the peoples of modern 
Christendom and that it can not be abolished and all else left as it is. 
Among the more important of its causes or conditions, in his belief, were 
protectionism, aristocratic statesmanship and secret diplomacy, the jingo 
press, the cult of the military and "war psychology". He put his 
faith for a better future in popular internationalism, not official inter- 
governmentalism , for to Cobden government was tainted with tyranny 
and chicane. It was this attitude toward government, according to 
Mr. Hobson, rather than any supposed personal or class interest, that 
explains Cobden's domestic and foreign policies, laissez-faire and non- 
intervention. He looked to a growing commercial and cultural inter- 
course between peoples as the only possible basis of permanent peace. 
His hope that free trade would become world-wide — the great delusion 
of the Manchester School — was not to be realized ; and even his own 
country, it seems, is about to restore, in some degree, that commercial 
policy which he held to be a prime cause of war. But Cobden, at all 
events, did not underrate the strength of the forces that make for war. 
" In all probability", he wrote to Sumner in 1849, "Europe must 
suffer convulsions and revolutions, of which those of last year were but 
the feeble skirmishings, before the present system passes away " (page 
338). Nor did he make the crude error of assuming that political 
democracy alone would insure peace on earth. 

R. L. Schuyler. 



